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PART I 


WOMANPOWER IN WAR 


INTRODUCTION * 


GRENVILLE CLARK, Presiding 


meeting, it is my privilege or obligation or opportunity, 
whichever you please to call it, to make some remarks. 

On this question of the mobilization of manpower (including 
womanpower), I submit the proposition that nothing less will 
suffice than the enactment of a comprehensive civilian selective 
service act, along the lines of the pending Austin-Wadsworth 
Bill. Until we have such a law, I submit that the mobilization 
of our full strength will be utterly impossible. I submit that 
the time is long past for further experiment with half-measures 
and that existing methods based on so-called “ indirect coer- 
cions”’ represent a policy already proved obnoxious and in- 
effective. I submit that the accrued delay in adopting the 
principle of a general legal obligation to aid the war effort 
has already prolonged the war; and that this delay will cost 
many valuable lives. I submit that further delay will further 
prolong the struggle and cause further loss of life—an un- 
necessary loss that the people will not forget or condone. [| 
submit, therefore, that the carefully framed Austin-Wadsworth 
Bill should be enacted zow and that the present vacillation and 
fumbling with the subject must cease. 

Permit me briefly to present my reasons for these con- 
clusions. 

Let us first, however, understand the essentials of the Austin- 
Wadsworth Bill. Its central feature is the principle that in 
this critical war, a legal obligation should rest upon every 
mature person not in the armed forces, to aid the war effort 
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by noncombatant service according to his or her abilities. 
Under this principle, a legal liability for service is imposed, 
subject to proper exceptions and safeguards, upon men 18 to 
65 and upon women 18 to 50. This obligation simply corre- 
sponds, in respect of civilian war work, to the legal obligation 
for military service that now rests upon men 18 to 45. It is 
a legal obligation similar to that adopted by every other major 
Power in this war, friend and foe—Britain, China and Russia, 
Germany and Japan. It is the obligation that all these nations 
have found indispensable. It is the obligation for lack of 
which we have been unable and will continue to be unable to 
muster anything approaching our full strength. 

Since provision is already made for the registration of the 
men liable for service, the bill calls only for the registration 
of women 18 to 50. All must register, but women with chil- 
dren under 18 are not liable for service; nor are expectant 
mothers liable. Other safeguards are provided against hard- 
ship in the case of both men and women. 

It is provided that where there is a deficiency of workers— 
in the airplane plants, the shipyards, the lumber camps, the 
copper mines, on the farms or anywhere—there shall first be 
issued, whenever practicable, a call for volunteers. As judged 
by British experience volunteers will almost always come for- 
ward, once the legal obligation is known to exist; and there 
would be little, if any, need to resort to compulsory selection. 
To the extent, however, that mandatory service by selection 
may be necessary, it is provided that all selections shall be 
made by the present local boards, with assistance and advice 
from other government agencies; and there is provision for 
appeals. Thus, no one could be selected except by his neigh- 
bors. No distant official could choose anyone for service, not 
even the President himself. Other safeguards are provided as 
to assignment of volunteers and selectees to work near home, 
as to occupational tests and training, as to proper housing for 
the worker and his family, and ds to free transportation. The 
bill has been framed with infinite care. No one need fear that 
this law would work arbitrarily or unfairly. 

The bill guarantees the right of any worker to join a union 
if he desires and his corresponding right not to join if he does 
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not so wish. By other provisions, it protects the legitimate 
rights of organized labor and individual workers. 

The sole object of the proposed law is to shorten the war 
and save lives. It is, therefore, described as the “ National 
War Service Act of 1943”. Unless renewed by Congress, it 
is to terminate in 1945 and is subject to even earlier termina- 
tion by concurrent resolution of Congress. 

The advantages that this law would bring are both moral 
and tangible. 

On the moral side, it would convince our Allies that we will 
actually make an “all-out” war effort instead of merely talk 
about it. By the same token, it would be “bad news” for 
our enemies, as Under Secretary of War Patterson recently 
said. Both friend and foe know by hard experience that with- 
out a legal obligation for war duty, it is impossible to make 
a full-scale effort, adequate to total war. Until we adopt that 
obligation, our Allies can fairly doubt our intention to live up 
to our professions; and our enemies will be encouraged to be- 
lieve that we flinch from doing what is necessary to win. Of 
equal importance, it would assure our own fighting men that 
they are really going to be backed up, not by a 50, 60 or 70 
per cent home effort, but by the full strength of the nation. 
In fairness and common decency, our armed forces are entitled 
to that assurance. They do not and cannot have it now. 

On the practical side, this law would permit the prompt 
solution of many crucial problems. For illustration, I mention 
the labor deficiency in the copper mines, lumber camps and on 
the farms, all of which are incapable of real solution under 
present methods and all of which are crippling or threatening 
our war effort. 

In default of a law imposing a legal obligation for war 
work, the government has been driven to disjointed, confused 
and ineffective methods. Very high wages have been offered 
in the factories and the shipyards, with employers bidding 
against each other for labor. It-is true that millions have 
thus been drawn into war work, but, through lack of system, 
this has been at the price of depleting the labor supply at other 
crucial points, such as agriculture. As if in desperation, the 
government is now trying a system of veiled or open threats 
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that the military Selective Service Act will be employed to 
draft men out of turn unless they remain on certain work or 
transfer to different jobs. This is the so-called “ work or 
fight” policy, which is subject to such grave objections that 
it must not and cannot last. In the first place, it perverts the 
Selective Service Law to purposes for which it was never in- 
tended by Congress. Second, it is wrong in principle because 
it degrades and discredits military duty by holding it up as a 
threat or penalty, whereas it should be treated as a privilege 
and honor. In a recent editorial one of our great newspapers 
described this policy as making the Army “a sort of penal 
institution, to be so used, moreover, without consideration of 
military ends.” It is shameful that this description is true. 
Third, this line of policy is ineffective because the threats can 
apply only to able-bodied men of military age, and virtually 
all of these are already in the armed forces or in vital war 
work. 

The extremes to which officials dealing with the manpower 
problem have been driven is well illustrated by the current 
reclassification of men between 38 and 45, in an apparent effort 
to frighten them into thinking that they would be called into 
the armed forces unless they are definitely engaged in essential 
work. Yet at the very same time, the Army continues to re- 
lease men over 38 from active duty on the ground it cannot 
usefully employ them in the stress of modern war. Only 
yesterday I was told that since December 1 the Army has re- 
leased over 150,000 men in that category. While that policy 
is being continued, another department of the government is 
threatening to draft into the Army men whom the Army does 
not want and is already discharging from its ranks. Could 
anything better illustrate what has been aptly called the 
“ almost conscious futility” of some of the present methods? 
The plain truth is that present methods have broken down. 
They are resented because they are indirect and not forth- 
right; they are discredited because they are ineffective. 

But, granting that the present situation is unsatisfactory and 
cannot continue, is the Austin-Wadsworth Bill strictly neces- 
sary as an alternative? In my judgment, this is the same thing 
as asking whether a full-scale effort on our part is necessary. 
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For the evidence is conclusive after sixteen months of war 
that, without the sanction of a legal duty for war service, it is 
impossible even to approach a full mobilization. 

Nobody denies that, relative to the other major Powers at 
war, we are greatly undermobilized. Every informed person 
knows that if we mobilized our manpower and womanpower in 
the same intensive and systematic manner as in Britain, not to 
speak of Russia, our output of planes, weapons, naval and 
cargo vessels, raw materials and food would be vastly greater 
than it is now. The evidence is also that, without the legal 
obligation, we can never hope to achieve a full mobilization. 
The question really is, therefore, whether we need a full mobili- 
zation or whether we are content to do what we can in this 
war without employing our full strength. I submit that this 
is an unjustifiable risk and that, in taking it, we would be 
unfair to our people at large and especially unfair to our men 
at the front. I believe that we have underestimated and still 
continue to underestimate the strength of the enemy; that we 
have a long and bitter task ahead and that we cannot count 
on coping with it unless and until we have this law. 

Finally, can such a bill pass? Does it commend itself to the 
people? Is it a practical proposition? 

There is no doubt whatever, I believe, that the Austin- 
Wadsworth Bill, or a law substantially like it, must and will 
be enacted eventually. 

The bill is, as you know, strongly advocated by the War 
Department. In a powerful statement before the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee on March 18, 1943, Under Secretary 
Patterson said: | 


Everyone agrees with the objective of making an all-out effort on the 
home front, an all-out production effort, an all-out effort fully to back 
up our men on the battlefields. The question is whether or not we are 
going to make those exhortations come true, whether we are going to 
see to it that our performance comes up to our promise, whether we 
will adopt the means which will make possible the attainment of the ends 
upon which we all agree. That, as I see it, is the question before you 
here in your consideration of the Austin-Wadsworth bill. For I firmly 
believe that not until there is imposed on every man and woman the 
equal obligation to render service in the war effort, will this country 
make the all-out war effort which is necessary and of which it is capable. 
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One would think that weight would be given by the country 
and the Congress to the considered judgment of the War De- 
partment expressed in those words, the department that has a 
primary and direct responsibility for winning the war and 
minimizing the loss of life. 

As to general public opinion, various polls indicate a 
strong majority for a law based on a general legal obligation 
for war service. The opinion of the press has been preponder- 
antly favorable. The American Legion supports the measure. 
Above all, there is a rising demand for its passage from the 
near relatives of those in uniform—the mothers and fathers, 
wives, brothers and sisters of service men. It is they who, 
apart from our fighting men themselves, have the most direct 
stake in seeing that the services receive full support from the 
home front. Heretofore, the number of these near relatives 
has been a minority, but they will now rapidly become a major- 
ity of the voters. Their virtually unanimous demand for the 
passage of this bill must w/t/mately prevail. 

But we cannot afford delay. Against the War Department, 
against general public opinion, against the influence of the 
relatives of service men, formidable forces are opposed. They 
consist partly of inertia, and partly of ignorance and wishful 
thinking as to the critical nature of the war. They consist also 
of some special interests in organized labor and in so-called 
“big business”. These influences resist anything new, no 
matter how grave the crisis, and seem to have struck hands in 
order at least to delay this vital measure. All these forces 
must be overwhelmed by a surging tide of public protest before 
this great bill becomes law. They will be, but the point is, 
how soon. 

It is a mistake to suppose that, because virtually all informed 
persons know that a great war measure like this is absolutely 
essential, it will be adopted. There is no automatic process 
about it. We can win this war or lose it, we can shorten it or 
lengthen it, dependent upon our intelligence, our foresight and 
our will. 

Accordingly, let all those who have the most direct stake in 
this war, by reason of having relatives in uniform, read and 
study this vital bill. If they approve it, as almost without ex- 
ception they will do, let them make their voices heard, clearly 
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and insistently, to their public servants. Then, indeed, it would 
not be long before the Austin-Wadsworth National War Ser- 
vice Act would be on the statute books. That will be a good 
day for the United States and the world. Then, and only 
then, will the full strength of America be capable of mobiliza- 
tion. Then, and only then, will it be apparent, both to our- 
selves and the whole world, not only that the issue of the war 
is no longer doubtful, but also that we do not intend to let 
it drag along through unnecessary years of destruction and 
slaughter. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I take up the congenial task 
of introducing the speakers. There is so much to be said 
about the career of each that I have decided to say nothing, in 
view of the urgency of the times and the shortness of the 
period that we have to devote to this discussion. 

The first speaker whom I have the honor to introduce is 
Miss Charlotte Carr, Assistant to the Deputy Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission. Miss Carr! 
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